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ABSTRACT 

The impact of four influences — family, peers, 
part-time eroployiucnt, and school- sponsored extracurricular 
activities — on the achievement patterns of high school students is 
examined in this research study. The main punn^se of the study was to 
identify the specific processes in each of the four areas by which 
students' academic engagement and school performance are increased or 
diminished. The processes focus on such questions as how different 
parenting strategies affected engagement and achievement and whether 
extracurricular participants were affected by the degree to which 
coaches or advisors emphasized academic achievement. A self-reporting 
survey questionnaire was developed and administered to nigh school 
students in three Wisconsin high schools and six in the San Francisco 
Bay (California) area. Among the main findings were that, in general, 
parents' actions had more impact on student achievement levels than 
their values or expectations* As for peer influences, most students 
reported that their friends encouraged achievement — at least to a 
moderate degree. The degree to which peers endorsed school 
achievement varied greatly in relation to which peer groups, or 
"crowd, the students belonged. It also was found that, in general, 
part-time employment distracted students from achievement, while 
extracurricular activities enhanced their school performance. 
Implications of the findings for parents and schools are discussed, 
as are the implications for future research. (DB) 
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PROJECTS NONINSTRUCnONUO. INFUJENCES ON ADOLESCENT 
KTNGAGEMENT AND ACHIEVEMENT 

Principal Invest^ators: B. Bradfoid Brawn and Laurence Steinberg 
Fnjiect CoonUaatOR Susie D. Lambora 
Project Staffi Karen Bogensdineider, MkheUe Christiansen, Maiy Cider, 
Bih-Hui Huang, Nancy Kaczmarek, I^ane Kohrs, Elizabeth Kraemer, 
Caiy Lazano, Margaret Moiy, Nina Mounts, Mark Philipp, Joy Wiggert 

Mala Questions 

In a spate of studies conducted during the 1970b and 1960i researchers raised 
concerns over the limited knowtedge base bikI law teveb of acwlemk; n»Mivatk)n that 
characterized a sizeable number of American high sc1kx>1 students. Most recommendations 
for dealing with tl^se problems focused on the "instructional" domain of the school: 
curriculum content, teaching n^thods, course work or credit requirements, ability grouping, 
teacher-student ratios, and so on. As important as these factors are to student engagement 
and achieveflMsnt, it is obvknB to even the most casual observer of high sctoc^ that students' 
interests and efforts in school work are affected by 'noninstructfonaT factors as well. For 
example, a student whose parents demand that working on the family farm or caring for 
sibling! take precedence over homevroik ami scIkx)! attemlai^ cannot be expected to do as 
well as a stu^nt whose parents regular^ attend x^xooi functions and set Grm expectations 
that the student get hiji(h grades. 

Our study focused on fcur areas of noninstructional influences on high school 
students' engagement and «;hievement patterns: family (especis!*> parents), peers (especially 
peer group, or "crowd" affiliations), part-time employment, and school-sponsored 
extracurricular activiti^ Our interest was to move beyoml basic studies of "structural" 
features in each area that affected student achiev»nait: whether students came from intact 
or single-parent families, whether students were involved in extracurricular activities or not, 
and so on. Instead, our intent was to focus on processes of influence in each area: how 
different parenting strategies affected engagement and achievement, whether extracurricular 
participants were affected by the degree tu which coacha or advsors emphasised academic 
achievement, and so on. In other words, our main interest was in identifying the specific 
processes in each area by which students' academic engagement and school performance are 
increased or diminished A second interest was in exploring bow influences mteracted across 
areas to affect high school students. Should these four noninstructional areas be regarded 
as independent, competing, or complementary sources of influem^ on student engagement 
and achievement? 

Our intent was to identify Mtays in which school personnel could emphasize the 
positive influences and offset the negathre influences that were c^)served in each 
noninstructional area. In other words, we wished to identify "school-site levers" by which 
students could be "pulled" into more aca(k:mica% orknted famify and peer environments or 
directed into extracurricular and part-time employment contexts that would enhance their 
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engagement in schcxiL Thn interest was central to our chcnce mminstriKtranal areas to 
study. School staff organize aikl direct extraciuricular activities; thqr oversee stiKtent 
participation in part-tune employnwnt and peer rdat8»sh^)8; and they have opportunities to 
involve parents in school and educate them about effective parenting strategies. Thus, to a 
surprising extent, schoob are able to direct the a c ad cm fc influences that students encounter 
in each of the iKininstructwnal are» that we studied. 

To adircs& these issues we ctev^ped a self-report survey questionnaire that was 
adminktered in two parts (one in the M mid one in the spring) to all students present on 
the day of testing in three Wisconsin high schools and six in the San Frandsco Bay area. 
Although all were four-year publk high schools, they varied substantially in size (&om 400 to 
2500 stuctents), location (rural, subuiban, inner-dty), and the ethnic and socioeconomic 
composition of the student body. Approximately 8,000 of line 12,000 stwlents enrolled in 
these schools successfully completed both portions of the questionnaire. Refusal rates were 
veiy low (under 5 percent) in all sdiools, but sample attrition (between fall and spring 
portions of the questionnaire) was disproportionately high among bl»:k and Hispanic students 
and among tluse with records of low waitemic achievemenL 

In all three Wisconsin schools and three of ibs California sctools the questionnaire 
data were supptemented by interviews with a s^cted portion stuctents and puents. The 
interview data provided more (^tailed infmmation on family aiMi parental influences and on 
respondents' location in tl^ school's peer group ^tem. 

To alknv m to otamine age changes as weU as age differences in patterns of 
noninstructional influences we repeated administration of the questionnaires a second and 
third year in each school Graduating seniors were not followed past high school, but each 
year the entering (freshman) class and all other new students were added to the study. 

The design and administration of these research instruments was a a>Uaboratjve effort 
between our research staff and colte^ues at Stanford University who, ujMter the direction of 
Drs. Sanford Dombusch and Herbert Lekierman, were conducting a similar investigation of 
ethnic differences in parental infli^nces on high school stwtent achkvement 

We are still in the process of cleaning data from the second and third years of the 
study and merging them with the first-year data. Thus, the findings presented in this report 
are based on questionnaire and interview data collected during the first year of the study. 

Although we did iKit attempt to constrwrt a nationally representative sample of hi^ 
school students, findings indicated that our sample compare} quite favorably with previous 
studies that used similar variables, including national samples. Fbr enmple, the average GPA 
in our sample w^ 2.75; studente reported lower grades in math ami sdeiKe than Baigl»h and 
social studies. They also indicated tl^ spent about 45 minutes per week on h(»nework in 
each major subject-or 4 to 5 hours per week all tokL These figures are not significantly 
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different bom Gildings of naUonally based studies (Tlioiiias, 1990). The sample also was 

comparable to Previous study samples in the jHopcKticm involved ia ex^ 

and part-time jobs, the avera^ hours per week spent in raiployment, the distribution among 

parenting styles, the relationship between parenting styles and various psychosocial outcomes, 

the most prominent peer groups, and many other measurcak. Because of tl^se comparisons, 

we feel confident in generalizing our results beyond the schools that participated in the 

survey. 

At the same time, it is important to point out that for most analyses there were 
substantial differences among participating schools in the pattern of results, even after 
controlling for the ethnic and socioeooDomic distribution of the student body. For example, 
students in the rural Wisconsin school spent ten time on homework (20% bdow the sample 
average), had lower educational aspirations and engagement levels, lower GPAs, and kywer 
levels <k parental monitoring and parental achieventait eaqKctatkins than students in aiiy 
other school in t)» sampte. Such Gndings undencore the limitations of aggregate results from 
nationally representatne samples and the md to examine student enpgement and 
achievement patterns within schoob with diffmit jmsfiles (in terms oi size, location, etc). 
With this in mind, what follows should be consictered a general sUtemrat t^our results rather 
thau a comprehensne report of all that is in our data. 

Main Findings 

Tte common practice for studies of noninstructional influences is to examine the 
effects of a single area of influence without reference to other areas and with little attention 
paid to factors siM;h as school size or stwients* ethnicity. We believe there is much to be 
gained from a more integrated approach to the study of nonmstructbnal influences. Thus, 
rather than presenting findings about influences in each noninstnictional area separately, we 
will collapse tl^ four areas studied into two pairs and examine the comparative influence of 
tk; areas that comprise each pair. 

Parental versus peer il^ f^yglTc ^ A comn»n3beltef is that parents and peers represent 
opposing influences on adolescrats: Whereas parents encourage academic sduevement and 
prosodal behavior, peers distr»:t teenagers fitom achievCTient and entice them into antisocial 
activities (Coteman, 1961; Davis, 1949). Our findings, however, suggest that both parental 
and peer influences are quite div^se and they tend to be myn complementaty than 
oppositional, although the precise nature of the relatksnship varies among ethnic groups. 

As in prevraus studies, we found that students from economicaUy Ql3advantaged and 
single-parent families did worse «»demically than those from higher sock}economic 
backgrounds or intact families. Of more interest, however, was that specific parent^ attitudes 
and behaviors had an impact on student adikvement levels. Stiutents had higher grade 
averages if their parents were invoked in school (attended school fimctwns, were aware of 
the classes their child was taking, etc) and if they monitored students' academic progress 
(checked to see that homework was done, Icept tabs" on the child's whereabouts after school, 
and so on). Father's level of invotvement in school was more predictive of the child's grades 
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than mother's level of invohvmrat— in laq^e part becaioe paternal invoKement was generally 
quite limited so that §sx invoKement fay fiathen was a significant factor. Fairental expectations 
for achievement (the grade average parents expected their child to maintain) also was a 
significant predictor of «:hievement level, but not as signi&ant as parental monitoring or 
parental imrolvraient 

Beyond tl^se academkally focused panmting vari^>les» another signiffeant pred«;tor 
of the child's academic perfonnanoe was general parenting styte. As othos have reported, 
children from authoriutive touseholds outperformed (a c a de mi c all y ) childrra whose parents 
adopt authoritarian, indulg^t, or ne^ectfiil parenting stybs. Amdyses within ethnic groups 
(controlling for sodoeconomk status), however, imlicated that thn was true only for Anglos. 
Among Asians, students from authoritarian fomiUes did just as well as those from authoritative 
famiUes, and parrating style was not strongly predictive of achievement levels among hlacks 
and Hlspanics. 

In general, then, pitrents' actions (monitoring, invohrement in school, parenting styles) 
had more impact on student adiievCT»nt levels than their values or expectations. 

As for peer influence, most stiKienU reported that their frieiKis encouraged 
achievement— at least to a motterate degree. In fact, most stwlents indkated that their friends 
regarded finishing high school as significantly OKHe important than partying or spending time 
with friends or being invoked in extracurricular a^ivities. CX course, there was substantial 
variatkm in the degree to whkh peers endorsed school adiievenient, espedally in regard to 
the peer group, or "crowd," to whkh studenU bekmged. Peer support for achievement was 
exceptionally strong among members of the bnun miwd, relatively weak among dn^gics, and 
moderate (and relatbely undifTerentiable) for jodo, populars, loners, and average students. 

This suggested that tl^ ctegree to which students take school seriously can be swayed 
by the peer crowd into whkh they fall Yet, crowd affiliation ifoes not appear to be 
haphazard or indepeiulent of aduh influence. We found that tte rank ordering of crowds ^ 
achievement norms paralleled the rank ontering by parents' marital sutis (proportion in 
intact families), parenting styte (propcHticm in authoritarian households), parents' educational 
expectations, and degree of parent monitoring. It appeared tb<»* family structure and 
parenting behavbrs were signifkant factors dir^ning stt^nts into crowds that ««re more or 
less academically oriented. 

Nevertheless, parents and peers did operate as significant, independent sources of 
influence on student »;hievement patterns. Stuctents with the highest grade averages reported 
strong support for academic achievement from both parents and peers. Yet, the relationship 
between parental and peer support did vary among ethnic groups. For Anglos and Asians, 
parents and peers were complementary influences on academic outcomes (they had 
significant, independent, direct effects). For Hispanics the effects were more svncrp stk: 
specifkally, parental support enham^ academk outcouKS, but primarily among respoi^nts 
who enjc^ed high peer support For black students, effects wer? either synergistk or 



cx)mpen8atoiv (his^ support from one Tefermoe group enhanced Kademk outcon^s for 
students who encountered |gw support from the other reCncnce group). 

Influences of extracurricular activitfes an d part-time ytatk. The influences of 
participation in extracurricular activities and part-time jobs are difficult to predicL On the 
or» haad^ th^ may be so engaging or time-ocmsuming or eadiausting that stucknts have Uttle 
inclination, time, or energy to study. On the other, cont^ with adults, eligibility 
requirements, or glimpses of future career pos^ilitks may motivate students to work more 
diligenUy in school 

In our sample, 40% of students had part-time jobs (during the schod year); most 
worked IS hours a week or more. More studmits-^iver two-thirds of tte samplfr-were 
invc^ked in at te^ one sduxd-sponsc^d extrarairrimilar »:tivity, but thcar time Gommitment 
was much lower than among workers, averaging 10 hours or less per week. Whereas parental 
and peer influences on achievement t»(ted to be closely related and complement eadi other, 
the influences of extracurricular participation and part-time empbyn^nt were, in many 
respects, antitbeticaL 

Our findings corroborated the results of previous studies that working p^ se had tess 
of an influence than number of hours worked. Those who worind less than 10 hours a week 
enjoyed a modest "academic edge" over stwSents without jobs. As bom worked increased 
b^nd this level, however, both CPA and homework time dropped substantially. 
Furthermore, hours worked was directly related to rates of school deviance (skipping school, 
cheating on tests, etc) and psychosomatic dbturbai»» (anxiety, depression). 

By contrast, extracurricular participation was associated with positive school outcomes, 
even after controlling for background differences (Kademic ability, SES, etc.) between 
participants and nonparticipants. The more extensive a student*s partidpation-in terms of 
number of hours, number of iH:tivitie8, or number of types of activities (sports, performing, 
leadership, chibs, and interest groups>-the more time was devoted to homework and the 
higher was the stiKtents' CPA. Interestmgly, however, ths degree of academic advKnUge that 
extracurricular participants enjoyed depended on the type of activity in which they were 
invoWed. Those who concentrated on "glory" sports (football, basketball, basdsOl) or 
performing »;tivitks had a significantly km«r ac»i^nic reond than those who coiHxntrated 
on leadership activities or clubs and interest groups. In part, tha was due to differences in 
the 'academic climate"-especial}y the degree of personal resources and support for 
achievement from fellow participants— that students encountered in their activities. 
Inter&tingiy, the degree to which coaches or advisors supported achievement was not a 
significant factor in participants' achievement levels. 

In general, then, whereas part-time employment distracted students from achievement, 
extracurricular activities enhanced their school performance, although in each case the effect 
was mitigated by additional factors (hours worked, 'academk climate" of the activity, etc). 
The contrast was especially troubteson^ because there was a negative correlation betw^n 
hoxixs of invoWement in these two contexts. In other words, students "stole time" from an 
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acwtemkally enhaodng eovironiiMnt (otrKuniailar activities) in order to increase 
involvcnient in an ac ad emically alienating cnvircMUnent (part-time foba). Aswith{iarentaland 
peer infliiences, the influences in these two ncminstructionai areas were signiCcant but 
modest 

IsaplkatioBs for Practice 

It is umlentandable that mav^ [»mits feel altrauted from h«gh sdiools. Tl^ fiml 
themseWes unable to com{mtoKi the academic wcrt tlnir chiklreo are cfaHOg and unable to 
oSn much assistance with homework. They may recaU their own academic frustrations and 
failures in high »^Kx>L They arc unfamiliar or uncomfortable with the 'popular culture* (rock 
groups, grooming styles, te^iage vernacular) that <k}minates the school These feelings or 
expssneoses^ combined with their sense c^a teeiiag»^ need to be indepc»»)eat dxxd make her 
or his own decisions, may prompt parents to limit their contact with school or their efforts 
to monitor their chiki*s academic progress. Our findings emphasize the need for high schools 
to redouble their efforts in parent involvea^nt and parent education. It is revealing, we 
think, that parents' attendance at eactracurricular events is nearly as influential (to their child's 
achkveimmt patterm>) as their attendance at back-to-school ni^ts or other acadcamcalfy 
oriented meetii^ Schools may incfrasepan^taliarohvanentthitHigh greats empon^ 
of parent advoory coundb or pareat-tead^r associaticms, greater reliance upcm parent 
booster clubs for extracurricular acthities, wi<^ use df parents as chapercms and sponsors for 
social events, and so on. In multimltural schoc^ offering "badc-to-school" night classes in 
Spanish or Asian languages may di^natkaSy iocrewe attendance. 

Efforts to bring parents to the school more regularly should be accomi»nied by efforts 
to educate parents in effective parenting and ..isd|>lii» strategies, in appropriate n»thods of 
monitoring their child's activit^ and in prodianhv responses to their chikl's performance in 
classes. This may involve n^tings to d^cuss partk^ular topics, brochures that can be mailed 
to parents, use of local media to nnpart information, and so on. Parents should be 
encouraged to "network* with each other to share infonnatkm on Nvhat works" in motivating 
teenagers academically and directing them to prosocial activitks. 

Schools also can take a strong hand in duping the extracurrknilar program to enhance 
students' acaitemic commitments. Althou^ there is a strong effort those days to "toughen* 
eligibility requirements ("no pass-no play" rules, etc), our findings sug^t that a more 
productive approach would be to enhance the academic climate of extracurricular activities, 
it may be time to a(k>pt a new phikisophy for school>sponsored »nivities, especially 
interscholastfc sports, in which cosu;!^ ami »Svisors are revranted for student participation 
rates rather than the team's won-kiss record or the "professional polish" of a dramatic 
production. Reducing practice time and performaiKe esipectations may relieve the pr&sures 
students report that interfere with their school work. It should also free coaches and advisors 
to be more effective mrademic mentors for partkipants. 

School also can play a strong ulvisory role for students seeking part-time 
employment Schools may wish to offer (or require) a counseling session for stwlents seeking 



schcx)! endoxseiiieiit of a work penniu The sesskm could cautton students about the academic 
risks of Gctensive work hours ai»i advise them on tin» management strategies, decision- 
making skills, and the Uke. School also ougfat to fcngp stronger partnerships with k>cal 
businesses that empk^ their studnts; schod personal can become n»re sensitive to 
emptoyen* needs and frustrations while at the same time alerting CTi[dqyers of the w»demic 
risks that tong hours and inflenble work sdMdules present to students. 

The school's role in shaping peer group influence may be more indirect but is still 
important School staff shouM think carefiiUy about the consequences of dififemitial 
treatment of members of different peer groups: strictly enforcing school rulei for druggies 
while ignoring infrac^Mis by pcks or touns. Dev&ing pn^nms that give alienated groups 
siKh as druggies punks some sense of ownerdiip of the school may 1^ disspat^ 
intellectual norms that charactmzs these crowds. Having several staff membcn cultivate 
ck36er relatiomhips with members of ttxse crowds may increase their sense of school bonding. 
At the same tin^ staff shouki make an effort to direct students into more academically 
orirated ciowds. This can invoKe working directly with at-risk students to cultivate talents 
and interests that will make ttem more acceptable to groups sudi as the jocb or performers 
or normals. It can also invohne working with parents on parenting strategies that will direct 
students into healthier peer groups. 

ImpUcatioas for Research 

In additicHi to iM^ademic engagement and achievement, the findings bear on broader 
issues of inteiest in empirical research and thec»y about «k)lescent devek)pnient Most 
iKitably, they provide support for ea>k:^»l mcx^ tsl develc^mic»it by d4»i»nstrating Uie 
importance of context in shaping adolescent behavior. For csiample, we dkoovered that 
authoriutive parenting, widely accepted as the most effective parenting strategy, aaually has 
markedly different effects in different ethnk contexts. Also, our findings not only 
contradicted theories that presoit parents ami peen as opponi^ forces in adc^escence but 
indkated that the precise relatkniship between parent and peer influences (whether they are 
comptementaiy, compensatory, or syn^gjstic) depemfe on b^kgn)und f »;tors stKh m and 
ethnicity. Still to be eicpkHed are the substantial variaticms by school in the patterns of 
association we observed, variations that remain even after controlling for student body 
characteristks such as ethnicity or sodoecononuc status. In seeking to identify the factors 
that «x»unt for school effects (size, kscatMMS, sdKxil dimate, etc), we may discover linkages 
between the noninstnictbnal influences that were the focus of our investigation and 
instructional factors that were tl^ focus of other projects in the Center. 

Our study underscores the need to focus on process variables in examining contextual 
effects on adolescent development and behavior. H^r example, whether or not students had 
a part-time job or were invoh«d m ei^acurricular »:tivitks was not as strong a predictor of 
academk outcomes as factors such as hours spent in tluse contexts or the degree to which 
the demancb of the work or extracurrkular context distr»:ted them from sdiool work. 
Researchers have already moved from status to process variables in examining parental 



influonf^ on aikilescent belmvior. This ap|»D8di shouki be ei^uraged in other contescts 
(the wmk place, the peer group, and so oa). 
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